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as good as that of winning the war; they need a' simpler sense of duty 
in ordinary life, a better adjustment of potential virtue to obvious 
duty. To meet this need, heart-work and head-work are required of 
all persons and of all agencies : the war lesson needs to be learned by 
the schools, the press, and the theatre ; by the corporations and by the 
labor unions. Doubtless there is power in Christanity to unify all 
these forms of activity, and Christianity is even n6w unifying them. 
But can the churches at present do this work? Without in the least 
denying the power of religion, one may suggest that a good deal of 
preliminary work must be done by other agencies before the church can 
get the full benefit of the emergent moral impulse. A church that 
cannot solve the labor problem — because it is not a storehouse of 
wisdom about labor — will suffer from ethical bewilderment as much 
as any other group — until the labor problem is solved. 

New Schools for Old. By Evelyn Dewey. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

We can have new schools for old if we want them. The thing 
needed is simply the individual will to think intelligently and to work 
devotedly. But what one invariably finds when one investigates back- 
ward institutions like the country church or the country school is that 
extremely little "common sense" (moral intelligence) has been 
applied to the situation; remarkably little moral effort has been made. 
The kind of " sense " that enables people to make the most of small 
means for a worthy end and so to achieve results that seem astonish- 
ing cannot be taught by lectures; it cannot be produced by circularizing 
people; it cannot be bought. It works by example, by demonstration; 
it works from within and leavens a community. And within the com- 
munity moral intelligence always seems to do its work effectually. 
We are invariably surprised when we hear of such results as those 
accomplished by Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey in the school of Porter, 
Missouri. Yet it is hardly an exaggeration to say that such experi- 
ments always succeed. A person who wants to labor for his fellows 
need not be a genius, nor even an expert. All experience seems to show 
that a vast number of human problems can be solved by good intelli- 
gence, inspired— yes, actually uplifted and made keener— by unselfish 
purpose. This fails only when the problem involves rare intellectual 
difficulties, such as require the mind of a statesman or a specialist. 
And the assistance of the specialist, at least, can usually be had. 

The Porter School is in the northern part of Missouri, in a district 
that lies next to the city of Kirksville. A few years ago it had a one- 
room school that was -as bad as bad could be— unhygienic, ill-equipped, 
inefficient. Now it has a one-room school that is a marvel of suit- 
ability to its environment. Mrs. Harvey, an experienced rural teacher 
who had charge of a model country school in connection with the 
State Normal School at Kirksville, accomplished the change. Her 
model school, she knew, did not fit the conditions of any particular 
community, and it did draw pupils from Porter, thus encouraging the 
drift away from country life; and so she resolved to try an experiment 
in situ. To this experiment she devoted not merely a part of her mind 
—her specialized knowledge— but her whole self. And while she gave 
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herself freely, she insisted upon independence — a cottage of her own, 
a recognized position in the community. These conditions are 
obviously essential . Having them, Mrs. Harvey wrought a miracle; 
and the most striking fact about her achievement is, as Miss Dewey 
points out, that " it has been accomplished with no greater resources 
than are available in any isolated district." The lesson is plain. " What 
we need is not a certain system, nor a lot of new methods and equip- 
ment, but a direction, a conscious purpose toward which the schools 
shall strive." The purpose, be it noted, is not to be merely a phase of 
communal enthusiasm (Germany had communal enthusiasm) but a 
broadly self-respecting — that is, a fundamentally unselfish purpose. 

Such is the lesson, but how are we to apply it ? It is the old, old 
question of how to make moral energy work and spread. We cannot 
get better schools merely by legislative enactment. We cannot get 
them merely by paying rural teachers better wages. We cannot get 
them merely by teaching improved methods. " The theoretical train- 
ing given in normal schools to-day all points," says Miss Dewey, " to 
the value of such teaching as Mrs. Harvey's." Mrs. Harvey's teach- 
ing is up-to-date, intelligent, above all suited tp the particular needs and 
interests of her pupils, but it is not revolutionary. The fundamental 
question, then is not so much how to teach as how to get a Mrs. Harvey 
to do the teaching. 

Is not here, one may suggest, exactly the sort of sociological prob- 
lem which the churches, without involving themselves in speculative 
sociology, could help to solve? There are plenty of serious-minded 
girls in America ; they may be found doing all sorts of work — some of 
it unsatisfying enough, however well-paid. Ministers are commend- 
ably active in sending young people to college and out into the mission 
fields. Couldn't ministers — or, better, the whole church community — 
exercise a valuable influence by directing the right sort of young folks 
toward a career of splendid usefulness in the rural field? College or 
normal school probably would have to come first; but after that the 
church would have a practical and idealistic answer to the aching 
question, " What next ? " — an answer that would doubtless fit many 
cases. 

Miss Dewey's account of Mrs. Harvey's work is as fascinating as 
an old-fashioned fairy-tale : everything comes out so much better than 
one's hopeful interest dares to predict. In the beginning Mrs. Harvey 
encountered unbelievable prejudice; in the end she obtained wonder- 
fully hearty cooperation. Miss Dewey's book ought to be in every 
public library, in every school library, in every Sunday-school library. 
It ought to be talked about wherever young people may hear about 
it and be impressed by it. It ought to be on the moving picture screens. 

Prussianism and Pacifism. By Poultney Bigelow. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

The story of Prussianism as related by Mr. Bigelow is a singularly 
consistent narrative of intrigue, ambition, evil will. "The violation 
of Belgian neutrality by Wilhelm II., in 1914, stands as a landmark In 
criminology, but it is inseparably linked with that pleasant day in Sep- 
tember of 1862 when the grandfather of Wilhelm II. gave one of many 



